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Memorabilia. 


THERE is one thing that Dr. Hensley 

Henson did not foresee in writing his 
‘Retrospect of an Unimportant Life’ (of 
which the second volume has recently been 
published), namely, that a reviewer here 
and there might come so to admire him as 
to praise him to his face, than which nothing 
(we fancy) could be more distasteful to him. 
He is inveterately and unfailingly sincere, 
and since he calls his life unimportant, we 
know that we have to be modest for a modest 
man. 

There is one praise of him which he per- 
mits himself to quote with amusement and 
(we think) gratification, the frequent and 
just praise of his literary and oratorical 
style. He is the very reverse of an inarticu- 
late, incoherent Cromwell, and he needs no 
Carlyle to elucidate his letters and speeches 
and private papers, and yet because books are 
many and long, and life is short and crowded, 
we hope that, many years hence, he may 
find his Carlyle. Dr. Henson is himself a 
Carlyle without Carlyle’s dyspepsia (he 
makes a Carlyle without dyspepsia credible), 
and nothing could be pleasanter than 
Carlyle when he is moved to righteous 
afiection and innocent admiration. Dr. 
Henson is an affectionate friend and an 
upright judge, and although he cannot etch 
the portraits of his friends without acid, he 
doesn’t use vitriol; and what would most 
move Carlyle to penitential admiration would 
be Dr. Henson’s frequent mildness. Thus, 
after having groaned through the Lambeth 














Conference of 1920 as a Cromwell, and 
reported it as a Carlyle, he sums up: 
The bishops themselves i me as a bod 


of men intensely earnest, not (with few exceptions 








either learned or men of marked intellectual 
powers, but devoted to their work. They repre- 
sented an immense variety of experience, endea- 
vour, and circumstance. It’is no exaggeration to 
say that the Conference had something of the range 
and largeness of spirit of a truly Catholic assem- 
bly. Some of the missionary bis! are ecclesias- 
tical statesmen of no mean quality. Several men 
struck me as genuinely apostles .. . 

But even in a eupeptic interval Carlyle 
would have found it hard work to give an 
imaginative sympathy to Dr. Henson’s 
‘“‘ Church of Englandism,”’ and he would need 
Matthew Arnold as a co-editor; again, with 
the same fitness, for Dr. Henson is an 
apostle of sweetness and light—only he 
wears an involuntary hair-shirt. He 
is so sensitive, that for him the wind 
is always in the east. Arnold would readily 
understand that, and it would not prevent 
him from seeing in Dr. Henson a second Falk- 
land, seeking peace and ensuing it. What, 
Arnold would ask us, could be more admir- 
able, more Falkland-like, than this? (On 
Prayer-book Revision, 1926) : 

Personally, I have opposed, and shall continue 
to oppose, every form of Reservation [of the Sac- 
rament], but I do not think any question . of 
principle is necessarily raised by Reservation for 
the Sick only, and, if nothing else were conceded, 
I should not think it requisite to wreck Revision on 
this account. 

Any other Reservation ought, in my jadgment, 
to be resisted. I think a question of — 
is raised in both the other cases [Reservation for 
Communion, Reservation for Adoration], and 
Revision must be, if necessary, wrecked over them. 

Unction of the Sick. I shall this to the 
utmost of my power, but if, in spite of my o - 
tion, it be included in the Revision, I s not 
think it necessary to carry my opposition beyond 
the Bishops’ meetings 

I am not very hopeful. But I feel bound in 
conscience to do what I can to make this Revision 
succeed, for if it fail, we shall be thrown back to 
the old lawlessness in a much aggravated form. 

If no concessions were made, he had asked, 
‘‘ what kind of an olive branch is offered to 
the High Church Party? What hope of our 
Revision being accepted can be reasonably 
cherished ? ’’ 

Arnold could have gone through his essay 
on Falkland to point out the curious similar- 
ities .of the two men, and so could we if 
space allowed. We recommend Dr. Hensley 
Henson’s readers to do so. In the meantime 
we shall conclude with this: the conclusion 
of the whole matter : 

He was the martyr of lucidity of mind and large- 
ness of temper, in a strife of imperfect intelligences 
and tempers illiberal. 
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Literary and Historical 
___ Notes. 


OLD THORN-TREES AND 
THORN-LORE. 


(See clxxxi. 282, 320; clxxxii. 200, 282, 296). 


HE folk-lore material which has already 
appeared in these columns suggests that 
the veneration accorded to the thorn-tree— 
chiefly the whitethorn—may entitle it to rank 
with the oak, the ash, the elder and the rowan 
in the comprehensive work on tree-worship 
and modern tree-lore which will some day add 
its chapter to the history of mankind. The 
ensuing items are supplementary to my 
previous contribution, parts of which are here 
emphasized, as comparisons will reveal. For 
instance, the connection between the thorn and 
the element of fire receives further confirm- 
ation. Most of the material of both series 
derives from the universal nature-religion 
which grew up with the race (so far as that 
can be called grown-up), but which is at 
present overlain by the great organic systems, 
more or less repressively in different parts of 
the world. 

Place aux dames, A distinguished believer 
in the beautifying effect of dew gathered from 
a hawthorn at daybreak on May Morning 
was Catherine of Aragon, who sallied forth 
for this purpose with twenty-five of her ladies 
on 1 May 1515. This is an unexpected item 
in Lockyer’s ‘Stonehenge,’ p. 212. (Much 
could be said, by the way, of the sacredness 
of dew. Grimm, for instance, says it was 
honoured in Germany as a benevolent being 
so late as the thirteenth century). Perhaps 
it will be safer to omit Lockyer’s discredited 
speculations (ibid., pp. 229, 320), on the 
association of the hawthorn with prehistoric 
May Day worship at megaliths circa 2000 
B.c. Yet he was not alone in his imaginative 
reconstructions, Sven Nilsson, an eminent 
nineteenth century archaeologist, maintained 
that on Bronze Age barrows a hawthorn was 
planted and held sacred, and that the same 
custom obtained later among the Celts. 
(Grimm. ‘Teut. Myth.’, p. 1674). As three 
of Nilsson’s books were translated into 
English, he may have influenced or even 
inspired Lockyer’s views. In any event, the 
well-side thorn-tree is likely to be a more 











ancient institution than any at a barrow or 
megalith. It is needless to insist on the ages. 
long connection of the thorn—and other trees 
less often—with the sacred springs of the 
nymphs, afterwards of the saints. Inciden- 
tally, I should be glad to hear an explana- 
tion of the name of St. Hawthorn’s Well, 
which is included for Herefordshire by Hope 
in his ‘ Holy Wells of England and Wales.’ 
No authority for it and no locality are given 
in that haphazard collection, and some mis- 
understanding may easily have occurred. 
There is, however, on high rocky ground above 
Ainhoa in the Western Pyrenees, a shrine 
of Our Lady of the Hawthorns, probably the 
site of an ancient cult, whither a procession 
of villagers climbs every Whitsuntide; but 
no spring is mentioned in Violet Alford’s 
‘Pyrenean Festivals,’ p. 173. 


“On an island in_ the Shannon,” 
(which of its hundreds?), St. Patrick's 
Stone has at its top a large hollow 
which is always kept full of water 
by rainfall or dewfall. Evaporation is 


prevented by the overhanging boughs of an 
aged hawthorn. To this water and tree in 
combination great healing powers are 
attributed. Patients from a distance spend 
the night beside them in a roughly-built stone 
shed, until they are cured by drinking the 
water from the stone. On leaving, the pil- 
grim ties a votive offering on the tree. In 
autumn people go there for a different pur 
pose—namely, to bewail their dead. These 
visitations should perhaps be put in the past 
tense, since they are taken from Lady Wilde’s 
‘ Ancient Legends of Ireland,’ (1888), p. 246. 
She mentions also a holy well of great power 


on the north side of Lough Neagh, with three - 


ancient whitethorns overshadowing it. About 
a mile away stood the remains of a cross 
which marked the limit of the sacred ground. 
“Until a recent date’’ pilgrims walked 
round the well and the trees thirteen times on 
27 June and afterwards performed the usual 
rites of drinking, washing, and attaching 
rags. Women sometimes left locks of their 
hair on such trees. Another typical Irish 
thorn is that near Tinahely. Co. Wicklow, 
mentioned by Wood-Martin, ‘ Pagan Ireland,’ 
pp. 171-2; the ‘ Skeagh Patric’ or Patrick’s 
Thornbush grows out of a cleft in a rock from 
under which issues a stream of water. It is 
visited, chiefly by women, on 4 May, to make 
penitential rounds, and hang shreds of their 
garments on the thorn. So too at St. Bar- 
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tholomew’s Well, Pilstown, Co. Waterford, 
at Tubbernalt, Lough Gill, Co. Sligo, with 
its stone altar, and at many others, all having 
a tree or bush, which is usually a thorn, for 
attaching the symbolic rag or hair. 
It would be superfluous to add to the British 
and Irish examples previously given of vener- 
ated thorn-trees the damaging of which 
brought bad luck or disaster; or to accumu- 
late instances of the danger of falling asleep 
under their branches. In the North of Ireland 
these single growths are called ‘“‘ gentry ”’ and 
‘gentle’? thorns, and sometimes ‘‘ granny- 
thorns,’ (an addition to the ‘ English Dialect 
Dictionary”). The fairies frequent them as 
freely as in the rest of Ireland. In paren- 
thesis, there are plenty of fairies still in Co. 
Armagh. ‘‘ Ye meet them ivry day in the 
week, if ye cud only see them. They’re in 
the shops in the Newry an’ ivrywhere else, 
jus’ like you an’ me.’”’ (T. 8. F. Paterson, 
‘Country Cracks,’ Dundalk, 1939; collected 
1927-30). When a rustic altar was set up 
beneath one of these ‘‘ gentle thorns ’’ it be- 
came a ‘‘ Mass Bush”’; two or three together 
formed a little chapel. (Ibid.; pp. 95, 99). 
An Armagh man cut off the branch of a 
granny-thorn with his billhook, and heard 
moans coming out of the bush. He stopped, 
and bound up the wounded limb with splints, 
and in time it grew again. (Ibid., p. 88). 
In the same county the hawthorn branches 
set up at doors on 1 May are decorated with 
eggshells to encourage prolific laying among 
the hens. Mayflowers are placed there as 
well, and on the roofs, to keep ‘‘ harm” 
from the butter and other dairy produce to 
come (M. J. Murphy, ‘ At Slieve Gullion’s 
Foot,’ Dundalk, 1942). The ‘‘ mayflowers ”’ 
are probably the English kingcups or marsh 
marigolds, caltha palustris, once similarly 
used under the same name in the Isle of Man. 

With the Irish custom last mentioned, and 
with the Bechuana custom, referred to in my 
previous paper, of bringing branches of a 
kind of thorn into the villages at harvest 
time, may be compared the German and 
French bringing home on the harvest wagon 
the * Harvest May,” a large branch or entire 
hawthorn-bush decked with ears of corn, and 
leaving it on the roof of house or barn till 
the next harvest (Frazer, ‘The Magic Art,’ 
i, 47-8). The same sort of thing was done in 
ancient Greece, 

Within four walls the whitethorn, in ex- 
teptional instances, repelled or dispelled evil 








influences, - Sir John Mandeville says that 
“in the hous that yt is ynne may noe evil 
ghoste entre.”” Ovid, ‘ Fasti,’ vi, 129, is a 
little more specific: ‘‘ Tristes pellere posset a 
foribus nozas,”’ if we may understand nowas 
to signify malefic magic. In recent times a 
blackthorn or whitethorn ‘‘ Bush ”’ (a branch 
bent into an oval shape) was kept in Hereford- 
shire kitchens from one New Year’s Day to 
the next, and then ceremonially burnt. 
(‘ English Calendar Customs,’ ii, 22). More 
often thorn branches and blossoms are believed 
to be unlucky indoors. The ‘‘ smell of the 
Plague’ attributed to the blossoms by Cuth- 
bert Bede (see last reference) is approximated 
by recent testimony from an obliging Armagh 
correspondent, Mr, T. S. F. Paterson, that 
not only are they unlucky in the house, but 
unhealthy ; illness is caused by their perfume. 
In Norfolk the effect differs; no one will be 
married from the house during the year. 
(Dyer, ‘ Folk-lore of Plants,’ p. 274). On the 
other hand, by an old Suffolk and Cornish 
custom any servant bringing in a branch 
of hawthorn on 1 May was given a dish of 
cream with his breakfast. (Frazer, ‘ Magic 
Art,’ ii, 52). And to dream of being among 
thorn-trees promises good news. (Dyer, op. 
cit. p. 110). But in Swabia it is believed 
that if a pregnant woman eats an apple 
from a graft on a whitethorn it will increase 
her pains. (Ibid. p. 292.). 

Returning to Ireland, one gathers that 
blackthorn cudgels may have been the first 
shillelaghs, for a pre-Christian tale, ‘ Da 
Derga’s Hostel,’ describes the hero’s body- 
guard of 150 men as carrying, each man of 
them, a great blackthorn stick banded with 
iron. 


More dreaded than iron-bound clubs were 


,the satires of the Irish poets. In an elaborate 


ceremonial prescribed by the Bardic College 
for composing a satire on a King (chief), 
datable earlier than the twelfth century, the 
hawthorn took a prominent place. (It seems 
doubtful whether this ever wae or could have 
been put into practice. -I abridge it from 
Dr. Douglas Hyde’s ‘Literary History of 
Ireland,’ p. 242; the ultimate reference being 
to the Book of Leinster and other early MS. 
sources), To learn how to satirize a King 


whose rewards were felt to be insufficient, a 
party of seven poets, with the Chief Bard at 
their head, must go at sunrise, when the wind 
is blowing from the north, to a hill shared 
by seven tenants, one being the King, and 
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from which the townland of each could be 
seen; and the hill must have a hawthorn 
growing on its summit. Each man must 
grasp a thorn of the tree in one hand and a 
holed stone in the other; and with their backs 
towards the thorn-tree and their faces each 
towards one of the seven pieces of land, every 
man in turn was to say his verse of the 
satire, the Chief Bard leading off in the King’s 
direction. Then each man was to place his 
thorn and his stone beneath the thorn-tree ; 
and if they were in the wrong the hill would 
open and swallow them, but if the King were 
in the wrong he and his wife, son, horse, 
hound and royal robes would suffer collective 
interment at no distant day. 

Venerated thorn-trees are often to be found 
near Irish churches. In Co. Donegal, at the 
junction of the Falcarragh and Gort-a-hurk 
roads leading to the church, stands a white- 
thorn to which people hang rags as they 
return from Mass, if they have been praying 
for sick relatives. (Locally observed about 
ten years ago). 

‘* Blackthorn verses’’ are alluded to in 
the Supplement of the ‘English Dialect 
Dictionary,’ under ‘ Buachal,’’ in a quotation 
from William Barry’s Irish novel ‘The 
Wizard’s Knot,’ p. 250: ‘‘ his bits of poems 
and blackthorn verses.’’ I should like to 
hear what these are—probably not the several 
quatrains noted for Staffordshire and York- 
shire under “‘ Blackthorn.’’ That game, as I 
remember it, began by a boy standing in a 
marked-out territory and trying to catch 
others who ran across; when caught they 
remained to help him. Probably the reten- 
tive power of the thorn-bush gave the game 
its name, It can be recommended as excellent 
practice for the Rugby hand-off and side-step. 

In Fifeshire, as in North Wales, a large 
thorn-tree was encouraged to grow near the 
house. Jamieson, ‘ Dictionary of Scottish 
Dialect,’ says the name for such trees was 
** Auchindoras,’”’ but that would mean only 
the field in which they grew—the “‘ door- 
field.”’ . 

The romantic story of the Polwarth Thorn 
referred to in my previous contribution may 
now be given the attention it deserves. My 
account is abbreviated from that in Robert 
Chambers’ ‘ Picture of Scotland,’ 2nd ed. 
(1828), i, 35-37. At that date the trunk of 


, 





the original tree was preserved in the cellar 
of Marchmont House, Berwickshire, which 
adjoins the village of Polwarth, on the green 





of which the Thorn’s descendants still grow. 
In the fifteenth century the Sinclairs of Her. 
mandston came to an end in two co-heiresees, 
and these were afflicted with a wicked uncle 
who immured them in his castle in the 
Lothians, Thence, by the hand of an old 
wandering beggar woman, they sent a letter 
to their affianced lovers, George and Patrick 
Home or Hume. The brothers promptly 
descended on the castle with a band of 
adherents, carried the girls off to Polwarth, 
and married them without delay. ‘‘ Part of 
the nuptial rejoicings consisted of a merry 
dance around the thorn which even at that 
early period grew in the centre of the village. 
In commemoration . . . all future marriage 
parties danced around the thorn.’’ Several 
sets of words have been written to the danee- 
tune, the best-known being Allan Ramsay’s, 
beginning 
At Polwarth on the Green 
If you'll meet me in the morn, 
Where lasses do convene 
To dance around the Thorn. . . 

The wedding custom seems to have continued 
until about the end of the eighteenth century, 
Most of the Polwarth men were accomplished 
fiddlers and much in request at local balls 
and dancing -classes. Robert Chambers 
attributed this musical talent to ‘the 
celebrity of their town in popular song, and 
the custom of dancing round the thorn”; 
which looks like putting the cart before the 
horse. 

W. W. Gut. 
(To be concluded.) 


A FURTHER RECORD OF SOME 
XIX-CENTURY LONDON THEATRES, 


M* original article at clxxxv. 223 produced, 

as I had wished, a number of replies. One 
reader was most interested in my reference 
to the Royal West London Theatre, still 
standing in Church Street, Edgware Road, 
He seemed to have a very good knowledge of 
the house. Could he be persuaded to let w 
have some of his memories? For the West 
London had a very varied career, any number 
of managements, several different names and 
a quantity of structural transformations. But 
how little is known and has been written down 
about it. I have a fair showing of playbills 
and other documents and in the library of the 
Borough of Marylebone is a most comprehet- 
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sive collection covering the greater part of 
the history of the theatre. 

This same reader enquired as to the Im- 
perial Theatre, Westminster and what was its 
ultimate fate. I quote now from ‘ Winkles 
and Champagne,’ published in 1938 by Messrs. 
Batsford and written by Mr. M. Willson 
Disher who states, relative to the music hall 
singer of Cockney songs, Miss Kate Karney, 
that : 

As the daughter of one of the Brothers Ray- 
nard, well known on the halls seventy or eighty 
years ago, she made her first public appearance 
on February 10, 1890, at the Albert, a peculiar 
building, since it was actually the Imperial 
removed stone by stone from Westminster and 
rebuilt stone by stone at Canning Town. 

But now here is a certain uncertainty ! 

H. Barton Baker in his ‘ History of the 
London Stage’ (2nd ed. 1904) remarks that 
“In 1876 an annexe for theatrical perform- 
ances was opened in the Westminster 
Aquarium and called the Aquarium Theatre. 
.: «In 1879,when the house came under the 
direction of Marie Litton, it was renamed The 
Imperial (1876-85, 1901-3) ... By 1885, the 
building had ceased to be used for legitimate 
dramatic representations, At the end of the 
century, Mrs. Langtry took a lease of the old 
theatre, rebuilt it on a magnificent scale, all 
marble and gilt, after the model of a’ Greek 
temple, and opened it at the end of April, 
1900...” 

I myself some few years before 1939 did visit 
the *transplanted theatre in Canning Town, 
and made a complete inspection, thanks to 
the kindness of the manager, but can only re- 
call an impression of a white and darkish 
green scheme of decoration. I am positive 
that the building was the same as had for- 
merly stood at Westminster. It was, when 
I visited it, in use as a cinema and was later 
burnt down. I do not know if a new picture 
house was built on the site. I seem also to 
remember that the Imperial, when S.W., 
was placed where is now the Central Hall, 
Westminster. Surely it had to give way to 
the latter, and hence no doubt the speculative 
transfer in the first decade of the century. 

Another reader gently calls me to task for 
giving the theatre at Stoke Newington the 
male termination to its name. It is certainly 


the Alexandra; but it is also the New Alex- 
andra, again to fall back on Barton Baker. 

original Alexandra was the theatre 
“erected in the grounds of Highbury Barn 
It disappeared with the 


- in 1866... 





gardens in 1871.’’ And in 1873 the Park 
Theatre, Camden Town, was renamed the 
Alexandra; ‘‘ in 1881 its miserable existence 
was put an end to by fire.’’ The date of erec- 
tion of the New Alexandra is-given as 1897. 

Let us also note that the Lyceum Theatre 
(known in its time also as the English Opera 
House and the Theatre Royal Lyceum and 
first opened as a playhouse in 1794) is to-day 
abandoned, closed and cleared of fittings and 
furniture; ‘‘the applause is hushed, the 
lights are extinguished for ever, the rats are 
the only tenants, the dust of death is over 
all, and thou art only awaiting the coming 
of the housebreaker to be among the things 
that have been, and are not.’’ So Barton 
Baker—in 1904! But there was a reprieve 
and much more tocome. Will not this historic 
house yet again be spared? It will be remem- 
bered that the London County Council had 
planned to remove it for the purpose of their 
traffic replanning in connection with the new 
Waterloo Bridge. In this is included the 
extinction of the Gaiety Theatre. 

And I have further questions to put to the 
theatrical historian-readers of ‘ Notes and 
Queries.’ 

The ‘‘ Cosmotheka ’’ (Music Hall). When 
did it flourish? Was it situated in Lisson 
Grové, Marylebone? Who has authentic, 
documented information? I mean by that 
something other than extracts from the usual 
authority. Can anyone refer to playblills, 
‘“‘ throwaways,’’ other printed matter (as 
newspaper advertising) in their possession ? 

What does anyone know now about a kind 
of music-hall of, say, the ’seventies known as 
‘“The Mahogany Bar’’ somewhere off the 
Commercial Road, and now a mission hall. 
I visited it a matter of fifteen years ago and 
collected a picture postcard with a rough 
drawing of it in its unregenerate days. 

Has no one attempted to draw up an accur- 
ate, exhaustive list of all the ‘‘free and 
easies,’’ the music halls and variety houses 
of the London of the nineteenth century? The 
matter has only been touched upon so far; 
the task would need to differentiate strongly 
between the various types such as I have 
just indicated, and there might be still further 
sub-divisions. 

May I here remark that in my™ Records’ 
I have endeavoured to go on from Barton 
Baker, Erroll Sherson, Willson Disher, and 
others who have published books on the sub- 
ject. The present conflict and other reasons 
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have pointed to the necessity for contemporary 
notes to be made as we go. 
corrections and amplification of what I have 


° ° A | 
I again invite | 


this time put down. Separately I hope to refer | 


to the future prospects of ‘ Pollock’s Toy 
Theatre Shop’ and to the ‘ Notes on Pub- 
lishers of the Juvenile Drama’ by Mr. C. D. 
Wittiams and others. 

GERALD Morice. 


MR. CHURCHILL AND THE BARONS 
OF MAGNA CARTA, 


(See ante pp. 66, 88.) 


13. Willelmus de Munbrai. William de 
Mowbray, d. 1223, ‘ D.N.B.’ He and William, 
Earl of Arundel (No. 4) were descended from 
William d’Aubigni, butler to Henry I, by 
Maud Bigod. His son, Roger Mowbray, mar- 
ried Maud, daughter and co-heir of William 
de Beauchamp, Baron of Bedford, descended 
from Rohese, daughter of Aubrey de Vere, 
wife successively to Geoffrey de Mandeville 
and Payn Beauchamp. His grandson, Roger 
Lord Mowbray, married Rohese, daughter of 
Richard de Clare by Maud Lacy, daughter of 
John the Constable (No. 17), and sister of 
Gilbert and Thomas de Clare. Their grand- 
son, John, Lord Mowbray, married Joan, 
daughter of Henry, Earl of Lancaster, and 
sister to Elinor Fitz Alan and Maud de 
Burgh; their son, John, Lord Mowbray, mar- 
ried Elizabeth Segrave, daughter of Margaret 
of Brotherton, granddaughter of Edward I, 
and their son, Thomas Mowbray, Duke of 
Norfolk, by his wife Elizabeth, daughter and 
co-heir of Richard Fitz Alan, Earl of Arun- 
del, left two daughters and co-heirs, Margaret 
and Isabel. Mr. Churchill descends from 
both. Isabel Mowbray married Henry, son 
of William, 5th Lord Ferrers of Groby, and 
had Elizabeth Ferrers, wife of Edward Grey. 
Margaret Mowbray married Robert Howard, 
whose grandson, Thomas Howard, 2nd Duke 
of Norfolk, had three daughters, from one of 
whom Mr. Churchill descends directly and 
from two collaterally. Dorothy Howard was 
wife to Edward Stanley, Earl of Derby ; Anne 
married John Vere, Earl of Oxford; and 
Elizabeth married Henry Radcliffe, Earl of 
Sussex. (Baker, I, 589.) 

14. Maior de Londiniis. William de Har- 
dell, Mayor of London. Stow records his 
name and that of his wife Catherine, who 








after his death, took the vows of a recluse and 
built herself an ankerhold on ground granted 
her by Henry III adjoining the chapel of the 
Hospital of St. Bartholomew. Of their pos. 
terity, if any, nothing has been discovered, 

15. Willeimus de Lanvalay, Dugdale I, 633. 
He was son of William by Hawise, sister of 
William de Bocland, of Buckland, Berks 
Sheriff under Henry II, whose wife Maud was 
daughter and co-heir of William de Say 
uncle of Geoffrey (No. 21) and sister of 
Beatrice de Say, mother of Geoffrey de Man- 
deville (No. 3); Hawise was also half-sister 
to Geoffrey’s father, Geoffrey Fitz Piers, Earl 
of Essex, whose mother had married first 
Piers de Lutegarshale and second Hugh de 
Bocland. William de Lanvalay’s sister Mar- 
garet was wife to Gilbert. Marshall, son of 
William (No. 1) and brother of William 
Junior (No. 8). These connections illustrate 
once more the close family relationships 
among the oligarchy opposing the king, the 
common disregard for the Church’s ban on 
the marriage of kinsfolk, and the inter. 
marriage between the holders of the military 
fiefs granted by the Conqueror and the new 
administrative baronage established by his 
descendants, Henry I and Henry II. William 
de Lanvalay married a daughter of Alan 
Basset'(No. 11), and left an only child, 
Hawise, wife to John de Burgh, son of Hubert 
(No. 8), and mother of John de Burgh, who 
married Cecilly de Balliol, granddaughter of 
Alan of Galloway (No. 5), and had ‘two 
daughters, Hawise and Dervorguille. Mr. 
Churchill descends directly from one and col- 
laterally from the other. Devorguille married 
Robert Fitz Walter, grandson of Robert (No. 
9), whose descendant, by his second wife, 
Klizabeth Fitz Walter, married John Rad- 
cliffe. Hawise married Robert de Grelle, 
whose daughter and heir, Joan, was wife to 
John la Warr, ancestor of the Wests, Lords 
De la Warr and of Elinor West, wife to Sir 
Edward Guilford and mother of Joan Dudley. 
(‘ Complete Peerage,’ v, 116, 474; vi, 107.) 

16. Robertus de Ros. Robert de Ros, 4. 
1227, ‘D.N.B.’ He married Isabel, widow of 
Robert Bruce and natural daughter of Wil- 
liam the Lion, King of Scots. His grandson, 
Robert, married Isabel, granddaughter of 
William d’Aubigny (No. 25), and their 
granddaughter, Agnes de Ros, was wife to 
Payn, Lord Tibetot, whose great-grandson, 
John, Lord Tibetot, married Joyce Cherleton, 
daughter of Edward, Lord Cherleton of 
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Powys by Elinor, widow of Roger Mortimer, 
and daughter of Thomas Holand, Earl of 
Kent, by Alice Fitz Alan. They had two 
daughters and co-heirs, Joan and Joyce Tibe- 
tot; Mr. Churchill descends from the one and 
George Washington from the other. Joan 
Tibetot married Sir Edmund Ingoldsthorp 
and had Isabel, wife to John Neville, Mar- 
quess of Montagu, whose daughter Lucy 
married Sir Anthony Brown, ancestor of the 
Viscounts Montagu and of Mary Brown, wife 
of Henry Wriothesley, 2nd Earl of Southamp- 
ton, whose granddaughter, Penelope, married 
William, Lord Spencer. Joyce Tibetot mar- 
ried Edmund Sutton of Dudley. Washington 
descends from her granddaughter, Margaret, 
wife to John Butler, of Aston le Walls. 
(Baker’s Northants, i, 470; ii, 32.) 

17. Constabularius Cestriae. John de Lacy, 
d, 1240, ‘D.N.B.’ He was son of Roger, 
hereditary Constable of Chester, married 
Margaret or Margery de Quency, daughter, 
by Hawise, Countess of Chester, of Robert de 
Quency and granddaughter of Sayer, Earl of 
Winchester. Their daughter, Maud de Lacy, 
was wife to Richard de Clare, son of Gilbert 
(No. 10), and mother of Gilbert, Thomas, and 
Rohese, wife of Roger, Lord Mowbray, grand- 
son of William (No. 13). - Mr. Churchill 
descends from all three, and George Washing- 
ton from Gilbert. (Comp. Peer. vii. 677). 

18. Ricardus de Perci, d. 1244, ‘D.N.B.’ 
Richard, second son of Agnes de Percy by 
Josceline, a younger son of Godfrey, Duke of 
Brabant and brother of Adela, widow of 
Henry I, who afterwards married William 
@ Aubigni, Earl of Arundel, ancestor of the 
Fitz Alans. Like Maud, first wife of-Henry 
I, from whom also Mr. Churchill descends, 
she was a descendant of Charlemagne. Accord- 
ing to Dugdale, Richard de Percy adopted 
his mother’s name, but left no issue to con- 
tinue it. ‘D.N.B.’ gives him two sons, but 
their descendants, if any, have not been 
traced. Mr. Churchill derives, like the Duke 
of Northumberland, from his elder brother 
William, whose descendant, Henry, Lord 
Percy, by his wife Idoine, daughter of Robert, 
lord Clifford, had Elinor, wife to John, Lord 
Fitz Walter. A later Henry Percy, Shake- 
speate’s Hotspur, by his wife Elizabeth Mor- 
timer, had a daughter, Elizabeth, wife to 
John, Lord Clifford, also Mr. Churchill’s 
ancestor; and yet another Henry Percy, 3rd 
Earl of Northumberland, by Anne, heiress of 
the barony of Poynings, had Elinor, wife to 











Reginald, Lord De la Warre, from whom Mr. 
Churchill descends through Elinor West, 
mother of Joan, wife to John Dudley, Duke 
of Northumberland. (Dugdale, I, 271.) 

19. Johannes Filius Roberti, d. 1240, Dug- 
dale I, 107. The identity of this baron 
remains in some doubt. Dugdale identifies 
him with John Fitz Robert, lord of Aynho, 
ancestor of the Claverings, and descended, as 
his quartered shield suggests, from a common 
ancestor with Lacy, Vesci, Mandeville and 
Vere. If so his mother was sister to the wife 
of John Marshall (No. 15), with whom he 
served as joint-sheriff of Norfolk. He married 
Ada, sister of John Balliol, through whom 
Mr. Churchill descends from Alan of Gallo- 
way (No. 5). Banks, ‘ Baronia,’ suggests that 
he was of the house of Clare; and Pine, a 
member of the Heralds’ College, gave him two 
of the Clare cheverons in drawing his shield 
for a facsimile of Magna Carta published in 
1733. In either case he would have belonged 
to one of the two great groups of inter-related 
twelfth century families asserting their kin- 
ship by their arms, from both of which Mr. 
Churchill and Washington descend.1 (Baker, 
I, 544, 546.) 

20. Willelmus Malet, d. 127, ‘D.N.B.’ He 
was son of Gilbert, baron of Curry Malet, and 
married Alice, daughter and co-heir of 
Thomas Basset, baron of Headington (No. 
11), brother of Alan Basset (No. 12). Mr. 
Churchill descends from his daughter and co- 
heir, Mabel Malet, wife to Hugh le Fort, 
baron of Chewton, and mother of William le 
Fort de Vivonne, who married Maud, daugh- 
ter and co-heir of William de Ferrers, Earl 
of Derby, by Sybil, daughter of William the 
Marshal (No. 1), and sister and co-heir of 
William (No. 8), and left a daughter, Joan le 
Fort, wife of Renold Fitz Piers, son of Piers 
Fitz Herbert (No. 7), whose descendant, Alice 
Fitz Renold, married Sir Thomas West, 
ancestor of Elinor West, mother of Jane Guil- 
ford, wife to John Dudley, Duke of Northum- 
berland, whose daughter Mary Dudley, mar- 
ried Sir Henry Sydney, ancestor of Dorothy 
Sydney, wife of Henry Spencer, Earl of 
Sunderland. (‘Complete Peerage,’ v, 437; 
Genealogists Magazine, vol. viii, No. 6.) 

21. Gaufridus de Say. No descent from 
Geoffrey de Say, ancestor of the Lords Clinton, 


1 More than a third of the shields painted on 
Pine’s facsimile of the charter bear either the 


quarters of the Mandeville kindred or the chevrons 
of Clare. 
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Saye and Sele and the Viscount Hampden, 


has been discovered for Mr. Churchill, but he | 


descends from. William de Say whose daughter 
and co-heir, Beatrice, married Geoffrey Fitz 
Piers and was mother of Geoffrey de Mande- 
ville (No. 3), whose wife Isabel was sister of 
Mr. Churchill’s ancestor Amice, being daugh- 
ter of William, son of Robert the Consul, and 
of Maud Fitz Piers, wife of Henry de Bohun, 
Earl of Hereford (No. 5). (‘ Complete Peer- 
age,’ v, 117.) 

22. Rogerus de Mumbezon, d. 1228. Dug- 
dale calls him Roger de Montbegon and says 
that he died without issue, leaving his cousin 
Henry his heir, of whom nothing further is 
known. Sir Harris Nicolas, ‘ Historic Peer- 
age,’ identifies him with Roger Mowbray, 
younger brother of William (No. 13), and the 
heralds who drew the shield for Pine’s fac- 
simile of the charter in 1733,gave him the 
Mowbray coat. 


23. Willelmus de Huntingfield. William 
de Huntingfield, d. 1220, ‘D.N.B.’ His 
mother, Alice de Senlis, was a descendant of 
Simon de Senlis and his wife, Maud, daugh- 
ter of Waltheof by the Countess Judith, 
parents of Maud, wife to Robert de Clare and 
grandmother of Robert Fitz Walter (No. 9), 
and Robert de Ros (No. 16), and great-grand- 
mother of William d’ Aubigni (No. 25). By her 
second husband, David of Scotland, Maud, 
widow of Simon Senlis, was grandmother of 
William the Lion and great-grandmother of 
the wives of Eustace de Vere (No. 11), and 
William D’Aubigni (No. 25). Sir Roger de 
Huntingfield, descendant of William, married 
Cicely, daughter of Sir Walter de Norwich 
and had William, Lord Huntingfield, who 
died without surviving issue, and Elizabeth, 
mother of his heir Elinor, wife of her second 
cousin, Sir John, Lord Norwich, who also 
left no issue. Mr. Churchill descends from 
Margaret de Norwich, sister of Cecily and 
wife to Robert de Ufford, Earl of Suffolk. 
Their daughter, Margaret, married William, 
Lord Ferrers of Groby, grandson of Elizabeth 
Clare, daughter of Gilbert (No. 10), whose 
grandson, William, Lord Ferrers, married 
Philippa Clifford, descended from Richard de 
Clare (No. 1), and was father of Henry 
Ferrers, who married Isabel Mowbray, des- 
cended from William Mowbray (No. 13), and 
from Rohese Mowbray, granddaughter of 
Maud de Lacy, daughter of John de Lacy 
(No. 17), grandson of Sayer de Quinci (No. 


| 


‘and Margaret, daughter of Gilbert de Clan 





———.. 


4), and had Elizabeth, Baroness Ferrers, wife 
to Edward Grey, whose second son, Edward 
Grey, by Elizabeth Talbot, Viscountess Lisle, 
had Elizabeth, wife to Edmund Dudley and 
mother of John, Duke of Northumberland, 
whose daughter, Mary Dudley, married Sir 
Henry Sidney, ancestor of Dorothy Sydney, 
wife to Henry Spencer, Earl of Sunderland. 





(‘Complete Peerage,’ vi, 671; ix, 765; 
Baker, I, 103.) 
24. Ricardus de Munfichet. Richard d 


Montfichet, d. 1268, ‘D.N.B.’ He was the last 
survivor of the twenty-five. He was grand. 
son of Gilbert, son of William de Montfichet 


and sister of Adelaide, grandmother of 
Richard de Percy (No. 18), and of Gilbert 
and Richard de Clare, ancestors of Richan 
(No. 1), Gilbert (No. 10), and William Mar. 
shall (No. 8). In token of his Clare descent 
he bore the Clare cheverons in reversed 
colours. He left no issue. Mr. Churchill and 
Washington have a common descent from his 
sister Margaret, wife to Hugh Bolebec, whos 
son, Walter, was father of Isabel, wife of 
Robert Vere (No. 7). Mr. Churchill descends 
also from his sister, Philippa, wife of Hugh 
de Plaiz, whose descendant John, 4th Lord 
Plaiz left an only child, Margaret, wife to 
Sir John Howard whose daughter and heir, 
Elizabeth Howard, married John de Vere, 
12th Earl of Oxford. The third sister of 
Richard Montfichet, Aveline, married Wil- 
liam de Forz, (No. 2). 


25. Willemus de Albineio. William 
d’ Aubigni, d. 1236, ‘ D.N.B.’ He was grand- 
son of William called Brito, by Maud de 
Senlis, daughter of Robert Fitz Richard de 
Clare by Maud de Senlis, and sister of Walter 
Fitz Robert, father of Robert Fitz Walter, 
(No. 9). Like the descendants of Walter 
Tyrel who had married into the house of 
Clare he bore two of the Clare cheverons in 
a border. His son, William, left a daughter, 
Isabel, wife to Robert de Ros, grandson of 
Robert (No. 16), from whom both Mr. 
Churchill and Washington descend, a 
previously shown. (Round, ‘ Feudal Eng- 
land,’ p. 473.) 


‘It is regretted that no typographical dis- 
tinction was made between the two series of 
numbers referring respectively to the 16 coun- 
sellors of John and the 25 executors of the 
charter. 

FE. A. GREENING LAMBORN. 
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IRISH FAMILY HISTORY. 


Co Crane. XVII Century Wits, Etc. 


1677-8. TomK1ns, John. 

1677, Dec. 6. Com® granted to swear Mary 
Tomkins, widow of Johii* Tomkins, late of 
Moyerhen, Co. Clare, gent., decd., directed to 
Samuel Burton Esq., Henry Evers, Esq., and 
Thomas Wells, gent., 6 Dec. 1677. (112). 

1678, June*27. Com” granted to swear 
William Tomkins, Thomas Tomkins and 
Thomas Curl, gents., executors of Will of 
John Tomkins, late of Moy Hill, Co. Clare, 
Esq., decd., directed to James Vaughan, Clke, 
Charles Holcroft and Edward Eyre, Esq., 27 
June 1678, (139). 

1678, Nov. 7. Probate Will John Tomkins, 
late of Killiane, Co. Clare, Esq., decd., 
granted to William Tomkins, Thomas Tom- 
kins and Thomas Curl, gents., executors of his 
Will, 7 Nov. 1678. (149). 

{Prerog. Grant Book, 1675-1679. ] 


1695. Hence—Vavucuan. 

June 22. Marriage licence. Richard Hedge 
of Castlekeele in parish of Killenesovly, Co. 
Clare, Esq., and Frances Vaughan, of Knock- 
namace in parish Roscrea, King’s Co., 
spinster, directed to the Rev. Dominick Mead, 
Clke, 22 June 1695. (149). 

{Prerog. Grant Book, 1692-1697. | 


Co. Cantow. XVII Century MarriacE 
LICENCE 
1698. Wricocks—BERKLEY. 

Dec, 12. Marriage Licence: William Will- 
cocks of Clonygell, parish McComb, Co. Car- 
low, Merchant, and Catherine Berkley, of 
parish Ardreston, Co. Carlow,‘spinster by 
Rev. Thomas Fox, Rector of Ardreston, 12 
Dec. 1698. (64). 

{Prerog. Grant Book, 1697-1701. } 


Kine’s Co. XVII anp XVIII Century 
Wits, Erc. 
1639/40. Vauauan, Noah. 

March 8. Probate of Will of Noah 
Vaughan late of Breaghnagh, King’s Co., 
gent., decd., granted to Susanna Vaughan 
— and executrix Mar. 8, 1639/40. 

{Prerog. Grant Book, 1637-1653. | 
1675/6. Tarteton, Kildare. 

Feb. 22. Admon goods of Kildare Tarleton, 

late of Killeigh, King’s Co., Esq., decd., in- 





testate, granted to Edward Tarleton, his 
brother, 22 Feb. 1675/6. (34). 

1676, May 27. Com® granted to value goods 
of Kildare Tarleton, late of Killeigh, King’s 
Co., gent., decd., granted to Edward Tarleton, 
Administrator of said decd., and directed to 
Anthony Johnson, George Walmesly and 
John Tyson, gents., 27 May, 1676. (48). 

1676/7, Jan. 26. Letters Acquitance on in- 
ventory of goods of Kildare Tarleton, late of 
Killeigh, King’s Co. ; Esq., decd., granted to 
Edward Tarleton, his Administrator, 26 Jan- 
uary 1676/7. (78). 

| Prerog Grant Book. | 


1695. Tarteton, Edward. 

The last Will and Testament of Edward 
Tarleton, of Killeigh, King’s Co., gent. 
Dated 6 Aug. 1694. Proved 20 April 1695. 
To my three dau’, Ann, Mary and Elizabeth 
£100 each for their portions and should any 
of said dau’ die unmarried share of such to 
remain in hands of my executrix to only use 
of my said executrix and my two sons Gilbert 
and Kildare Tarleton. 

My said two sons shall have my two Leases 
of the two farms of Ballynrally and Bally- 
levren and profits thereof after death of my 
executrix shall think fit to invest them there- 
in, Gilbert, my eldest son having his choice of 
farms. To my executrix and my two sons 
aforesaid all rest of my goods and chattels. 

My executrix to buy ordering and manage- 
ment thereof during her life and if it shall 
please God either of my said sons should die 
unmarried share of such to survivor of them. 

I appoint Mary, my dearly beloved wife sole 
executrix. 

I appoint my son-in-law Nathaniel Smyth, 
gent., and my nephew Samuel Ridgeway, 
gent., overseers, and to each half a guinea to 
buy a ring. 

Witness my hand this 6th August : 

(Signed) Edw. Tarleton. 
(No witnesses. ) 

Probate of Will of Edward Tarleton, late 
of Killeigh, King’s Co., gent., deceased, 
granted to Mary Tarleton, his widow and 
executrix, 20 April 1695. 

{Prerog. Will, 1695. ] 


1694/5. Tarueton, Edward. 

March 6: Com” granted to swear Mary 
Tarleton one of executors of Will of Edward 
Tarleton, late of Killeigh, King’s Co., gent., 
decd., directed to John Tarleton, gent., and 
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John McCulley, gent., 6 Mar. 1694/5. (132). 


1695, April 20. Probate of Will of Edward 
Tarleton, late of Killeigh, King’s Co., gent., 
decd., granted to Mary Tarleton his widow 
and executrix, 6 April 1695. (139). 

{Prerog Grant Book 1692-1697. | 


1700. Tartton, John. 

December 25. Probate of Will of John 
Tarlton, late of Killeigh, King’s Co., gent., 
directed to Digby Tarlton, his son, and Anne 
Tarlton, the widow of said decd, the executors, 
25 Dec. 1700. (195). 

{ Prerog. Grant Book, 1697-1701. ] 


1788. Fieminc, John. 

April 20. Admon goods of John Fleming, 
late of Cushnia, King’s Co., dealer, decd., 
intestate, granted to Frances Fleming, his 
widow. 

'[Prerog. Grant Book. ] 
Hy. Fitzceratp REYNOLDS. 


Weston-super-Mare. 

A BASQUE SURNAME.—The origin of 

surnames is always interesting and as 
‘N. and Q.’ has many articles on the subject, 
you may like to put on record the following 
story which was told to me by a Breton friend 
who lived at Saint Benodet on the lovely, but 
dangerous, coast of Brittany. My friend’s 
name is Corentin Guéquen (pronounced 
‘“* Gay-given,’’ the accent being on the last 
syllable. The famous tennis player, Suzanne 
Lenglen, was no doubt of Breton origin. 
Many Breton names end in “ en.’’) 

Here is his story. Many generations ago a 
man and a small boy were found almost dead 
on the rocks of that terrible coast. The boy 
survived, but the man died. They were prob- 
ably the only survivors from a shipwreck of 
which no trace was discovered. The rescuers 
tried to find out the name and country of the 
two, but all they could understand from the 
dying man was that the boy was “‘ the son of 
one of the men.’’ The word ‘‘men’’ had a 
familiar sound to the men of Brittany on 
account of the names of many of them ending 
with such a’syllable. Consequently the small 
boy grew up and was ever afterwards known 
by the surname ‘‘ Men.’’ When I was in 


Saint Benodet about twenty years ago, there 
were at least two families named Men living 
There are probably still 


in Pont |’ Abbé. 





| many Mens residing in the same district, 
Percy WHICHELO, 


HITMAN: NOTES ON EMERSON,—In 
Goodspeed’s Catalogue 373, December 
1943, p. 33, is offered an autograph MS. of 
Walt Whitman—being some private notes on 
Emerson, written in pencil. I am not sure 
whether they have been printed elsewher. 
Walt’s kindly nature led him*to suppress or 
modify unfavourable opinions of authors in 
what he printed; his admiration for Emer. 
son was such that it is of interest to have on 
record what he did not admire. The notes 
read as in the catalogue: 

His idea of God (as in the oversoul) is not the 
modern scientific idea—but the old Oriental idea 
of God taken by the Ecclesiasticism of the middle 
ages, and still continued by the fossil churches of 
the present day—of Emerson—the poems—not a 
bit of red blood, heat, brawn, animality as in 


Homeric. Shakespearean, Rabelaisian, etc. (Text 
quoted obviously not a complete transcript.) 
OLyYBRIvs. 


| BYRON AND BARABBAS.—Byron didn’t 

say: ‘‘ Now Barabbas was a publisher,” 
so that when in the preface to his delightful 
book : ‘ The House of Macmillan’ Mr. Charles 
Morgan writes: ‘‘ in face of Byron’s remarks 
on Barabbas, it is well that an author should 
declare himself content,’’ the reader has to 
declare himself discontented. Samuel Smiles 
in his book: ‘ A Publisher and his Friends: 
Memoir and Correspondence of John Mur- 
ray’ (1891) i. 337 wrote: 

We cannot conclude this account of Campbell's 
dealing with Murray without referring to one oft- 
quoted story which has for many years sailed under 
false colours. It was Thomas Campbell who 
wrote ‘“* Now Barabbas was a publisher,” whether 
in a Bible or otherwise is not authentically te- 
corded; but Mr. Murray was not the publisher 
to whom it referred, nor was Lord Byron, as has 
been so frequently stated, the author of the joke. 


B. B. 





“ton (in the Bookman, December 1900) was 
just as good on Walt’s portrait of Carlyle 
as he was on Sargent’s portrait of Balfour 
(clxxxy, 331). After saying that ‘‘ Carlyle’s 
only basic fault, the almost pitiful eagerness 
to scorn, the lack of patience and a reverence 
| for weakness ’’ he goes on: ‘‘ Watts gives the 
| only quiet and perfect answer to Carlyle’s 
| lack of reverence for the weak : he paints Car- 
| lyle’s weakness and paints it reverently . . - 


| 
. F. WATTS AND CARLYLE.—Chester- 
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Upon every line of the portrait is written 


the pathos that is worth a thousand - of 
excuses.” C. T. 


A TOPOGRAPHICAL POEM.—Avec ton 
potte supréme, tu commences m’em- 
béter, and my friends may say of 
me, as Osbert Burdett’s did of him, 
“Coventry Patmore is F. P.’s King 
Charles’s. Head.’’ Still I do think that 
MEMORABILIST—who has sometimes shown 
himself not insensible to Patmore’s fineness, 
if I must not say greatness—writing of topo- 
graphical poetry, ought to have instanced 
‘Tamerton Church-Tower.’ This has been 
called (if I remember rightly) one of the most 
meteorological poems ever written: it surely 
must be one of the most topographical, and it 
fulfils MeMORABILIST’s requirements in that 
it might have been a painter’s poem. Its 
scene is the border-line 


where Tamar waits, 
In many a shining coil, 
And teeming Devon separates 
From Cornwall’s sorry soil ; 


and what I should first give from it are the 
Cornish copper-mines : 


the endless mountain-side, 

That seem’d with us to move; 

Past dreary mine-mouths, far and wide; 
Huge dross-heap, wheel, and groove; 

Dark towns by disembowell'd hills, 
Where swarthy tribes abode, 

Who, in hard rocks by harder wills, 
Pursued the crooked lode. 


and, again in relation to Dartmoor: 


I crossed the furze-grown table-land, 
And near’d the northern vales, 
That lay perspicuously plann’d 
In lesser hills and dales, 
Then rearward, in a slow review, 
Fell Dartmoor’s jagged lines; 
Around were dross-heaps, red and blue, 
Old shafts of gutted mines, 
Impetuous currents copper-stain’d, 
Wheels steam-urged with a roar, 
Sluice-guiding grooves, strong works that 
strain’d 
With freight of upheaved ore. 


I conclude with a picture which Patmore’s 
friend Inchbold might have painted : 


At noon, we came to Tavistock : 
And sunshine still was there, 

But gloomy Dartmoor seem’d to mock 
Its weak and yellow glare. 

The swallows, in the wrathful light, 
Were pitching up and down; 


A string of rooks made rapid flight, 
Due southward, o’er the town. 


Fanny Price. 








Readers’ Queries. 








* (IAVEAT EMPTOR.”’—In Broom’s ‘Legal 
Maxims’ (1939), p. 528; we read: 

“By the Roman Law, as Sir E, Coke 
observed, every man is bound to warrant the 
thing that he sells or conveys, albeit there be 
no express warranty; but the Common Law 
binds him not, unless there be a warranty, 
either in deed, or in law: for caveat emptor 
qui ignorare non debuit quod jus alienum 
emit—let a purchaser, who ought not to be 
ignorant of. the amount and nature of the 
interest which he is about to buy, exercise 
proper caution.” 

Both King and the Oxford Dictionary of 
Quotations give: ‘‘for he ought not to be 
ignorant of the nature of the property which 
he is buying from another party.’ 
Broom is not concerned to translate literally, 
but to give the legal effect of the maxim. On 
the face of it I should render ‘‘ for he ought 
to have known that he was buying another 
man’s rights,’’ i.e., the property of some third 
party which the frauquent seller had no right 
to sell. If that is correct, the maxim has 
been extended to cover all defects in the pur- 
chased article, not only a defect of title. I 
don’t see how alienwm can refer to the seller 
in the way King and 0.D.Q. suggest. Can 
some legal correspondent throw any light on 
the matter? 

G. G. L. 


TRCULAR CHURCHYARDS.—May I 
ask for help in compiling a catalogue of 
the circular churchyards in Great Britain? 


| These are important in connection with the 


early days of Christianity in this country. 


VAUGHAN CorNIsH, D.Sc. 
Camberley, Surrey. 


LUNDERS IN QUOTATION.—I have 
long been interested in the Art of Quota- 
tion, a talent not always wisely used, but 
most effective in the hands of an expert. I 
believe I am right in the suggestion that 
blunders in quotation are all too common, 
even in the work of those who are moet skilful 
in its introduction into their context. Hazlitt 
and George Moore, for example, are frequent 
offenders. I should be glad of examples, but 
not the very obvious ones, such as “‘ fields ”’ 
for ‘‘ woods’”’ or ‘‘ noble minds ”’ for ‘‘ noble 
mind ’’ so often misquoted from Milton. It is 
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interesting to note that a fine creative mind 
will often change a word or words inadver- 
tently, not always to the detriment of the 
quotation, I have seen examples of this both 
in Hazlitt and Rossetti. But memory, as I 
know to my shame, plays strange antics with 
plang that one thinks one knows by heart. 


Samvuet J. Looker. 


. E. GLADSTONE ON MARIE BASH- 

KIRTSHEFF.—In one or two places I 
have come across the statement that Mr. 
Gladstone wrote an appreciation of Marie 
Bashkirtsheffs; but I have been unable to dis- 
cover where this was published. Can any 
reader of ‘ Notes and Queries’ help me in the 
matter ? 

T. S. Patrerson. 


ARREL.—I have noticed that a very large 

proportion of the American soldiers now 

in our country use the term “‘ barrel’’ for a 

flagon or bottle of beer. Is this a common 

term for bottle in the States? Reference is 

made by R. Horton at ante p. 58 of the term 

“barrel ’’ being used for ‘‘ bottle’’ by F. H. 
Stauffer in 1882. . 

J. Evans. 
[This sense of the word is not given either in 


* Modern American Usage’ or ‘A Dictionary of 
American English.—Ep.] 


ALENTINE WALTON, THE REGICIDE 
(ob. c. 1661).—The ‘D.N.B.’ quoting | 
Wood’s ‘ Life and Times,’ i, p. 462, states that 
Walton’s wife, ‘‘. . . daughter of .. . Pimm 
of Brill in com. Bucks, widdow of 
Austen of Brill,’’ died in 1662, ‘‘ in an obscure 
condition,’”’ and was buried in ‘‘ St. Marie’s,”’ 
Oxford. Mrs. Walton can now be identified 
as ‘‘ Frissis,’’ widow of George Austin of St. 
Stephen, Coleman Street, London, named as 
wife in his will, dated 1641 and 1642; proved 
1651 (P.C.C.). No doubt she was the “‘ Fris- 
with,’’ daughter’ of John Pym of Brill and 
Ann (Codbehere) his wife (properly God- 
behere or Godber), named in the Heralds’ 
Visitation of Bucks, 1634. My interest is in 
the Pym side. 


G. 8. 
OGARTH’S MOTHER. — William 
Hogarth, the painter, was the son of 


Richard Hogarth, a schoolmaster, of Bar- 
tholomew Close. Neither the record of his own 
baptism at St. Bartholomew-the-Great, 28 


Nov. 1697, nor those of his sisters Mary and 


ence 





Ann, christened respectively at St. Bar. 
tholomew’s on 10 December following, and at 
St. Sepulchre’s 6 Nov. 1701, give the name of 
his mother. What was it? 

W. McM. 


[The ‘D.N.B.’ gives the maiden name of his 
mother as Gibbons.—Ep.]. 


PATE OF PLAY WANTED.—I am anxious 

to find out the date of the first stage 
production, and the author, of an early 
Victorian play called ‘The Smuggler,’ or 
some such title, in which were the following, 
Woodriffe, Mainbrace, Allworth, and others. 
Can anyone help me? 


CHARLES D. WILLIAMS. 


UTCHERS ON JURIES.—Is it a fact 
now, or at any time, that butchers are 
never put on juries in murder cases? And in 
what countries? I have read that it is so. 


Part. 
| See clxxxiv. 54 and references there given.—Ep.| 


IR JOHN CASS.—This eighteenth century 

benefactor to the City of London is stated 

in the ‘D.N.B.’ to have been born in 1666 

and to have died 5 July 1718, his widow 

Elizabeth surviving until 7 July 1732, but no 

place of burial is given. Where were they 
interred ? 

W. MeM. 


Ne ards, .—Did he say (a) “ Kiss me, 
Hardy,”’ (b) ‘‘ Kismet, Hardy,”’ or (¢), 
‘ Shift me, Hardy me 
A. H. 


OURCES WANTED.— 


1. Where can I get a copy of a poem entitled 
I think, “To Charles,” by Cecil Roberts. It 
ended, ‘‘ Who cares a damn who died at Salamis,” 
and was originally published in To-day some time 
during the last war. 
W. H. OsMan. 


A busman’s holiday, 

A fair field and no favour. 

Little Audrey laughed and 
laughed. 

To let the cat out of the bag. 

1760, London Magazine, xxix, 224). 

6. Twice blest is he who knows his i is just. 

| 7. When in doubt do nowt. (J. Bridge, 
‘Cheshire Proverbs,’ 1917). os a 


wn 


laughed and 


an 


And Life is eternal, and Love is immortal, and 
Dest is Only an horizon, and an Horizon is 
nothing save the limit of our sight. 





D. A. H. Moses. 
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Replies. 


THE BALLAD OF JOHNNY FAA, THE 
GYPSIE LADDIE. 


(clxxxv. 377 ; clxxxvi. 74.) 





R. William Fraser, the author of ‘ Memo- 
rials of the Montgomeries,’ in the course 
of his explorations among old writs in the 
castle of Eglinton, alighted upon a letter 
addressed by John, sixth Earl of Cassillis, to 
Alexander, sixth Earl of Eglinton, on ballad 
literature. What a downcome it would have 
been to Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, who 
wrote an elaborate account of the affair, to 
have known on incontestable authority that 
the versified story of ‘Johnnie Faa, the 
Gypsy Laddie,’ is altogether a falsehood, the 
invention of some clever but evil-minded 
jongleur. 

Let us first deal with the circumstances 
embalmed in the popular tradition. The Ear] 
of Cassillis, quite as stern a Covenanter as 
the Earl of Eglinton, married Lady Jane 
Hamilton, daughter of Thomas, first Earl of 
Haddington—‘‘Tam o’ the Cowgate,’’ as 
James VI called him. The lady was unhappy. 
She had been previously beloved by a gallant 
young knight, Sir John Faa, of Dunbar. 
When several years had gone by, and Lady 
Cassillis had brought her husband three 
children, this passion led to a dreadful catas- 
trophe. Faa, seizing the opportunity when 
the Earl was attending the Assembly of 
Divines at Westminster, came disguised as a 
gypsy, with a band of followers, and, by 
glamour or magical illusion, induced the 
countess to elope. Before the countess and 
this crew of real or assumed gypsies had been 
long gone, the Earl returned, pursued them 
on horseback, overtook and captured them at 
aford over the river Doon, called the Gypsies’ 
Steps. Johnnie Faa and his accomplices were 
hanged on the ‘‘ Dule-tree’’ opposite the 
castle-gate of Cassillis, and the countess was 
thereafter imprisoned during the remainder 
of her life in an old family mansion at May- 
bole; her occupation, during her life-long 
imprisonment, being the working of tapestry. 
On a fine projecting staircase in the tower, 
heads were carved representing those of the 
gypsy abductor and his band—the Earl in 
the meantime marrying another wife. 

Such is the story of the ballad of Johnnie 








Faa, and so circumstantial is it, that one is 
inclined to wonder how it should have been 
so ingeniously invented. Possibly the .exist- 
ence of an old baronial mansion of the Cas- 
sillis family in Maybole, decorated with some 
carved heads (very minute), a ford in the 
Doon, which at an unknown period was called 
the Gypsies’ Steps—a splendid umbrageous 
plane-tree in front of the castle-gate, which 
likely enough had been used as a gallows in 
the days when heritable jurisdictions gave the 
power of life and death—the circumstance of 
Faa being the name of a gypsy clan—may 
have assisted in the fabrication of the 
romance. At anyrate, it is untrue that the 
Countess of Cassillis eloped with Johnnie Faa, 
or any one else. It is untrue that the Earl 
of Cassillis, with a band of retainers, went 
after them. It is untrue that he captured and 
hanged Faa and his associates. It is untrue 
that he repudiated the countess, and immured 
her for life in the family mansion at May- 
bole. And there is no evidence that her lady- 
ship worked tapestry during her lengthened 
captivity. In short, the whole thing is a 
downright falsehood ; and in this, as in many 
similar cases of ballad legends, the truth of 
history has been strangely if not malignantly 
perverted, 

Relying on documentary evidence, Mr. 
Fraser shows that the Earl of Cassillis was 
married to Lady Jane Hamilton in December 
1621; that they lived together happily for 
twenty-one years, that is, till her decease in 
1642. This is proved by the discovered letter 
of the Earl of Cassillis, intimating the death 
of his dear spouse, to which Lord Eglinton 
answers in terms of condolence. Lord Cassillis 
did not marry his second wife, Margaret Hay, 
until 1644. 

The fair name of a lady has been tarnished 
by a romantic story, founded on the misappli- 
cation of a popular ballad. 


JaMES SETON-ANDERSON. 
Seton Cottage, Springholm, by Castle-Douglas, 
Kirkcudbrightshire. 


ABO CATOCHE (clxxxv. 291, 355).—In 
the supplement to the Saturday Maga- 
zine,for January 1844, it is stated, in an 
interesting article on the Ancient Cities of 
Yucatan, that early in the year 1518, Fran- 
cisco Hernandez de Cordova, a rich hidalgo 
of Cuba, sailing at hazard from Cuba 
towards the west, made the north-east point 
of Yucatan, which he named Cape Cotoche 
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from the following circumstance. While | query I have come across an instance of its 
making preparations to land, they saw coming | being borne by a male child, also in the seven. 
to the ships five large canoes, with oars and | teenth century, similarly to the female, 
sails, some of them containing fifty Indians; | W. McM 
and on signals of invitation being made, | : 
about thirty came on board the captain’s | 

vessel. The next day the chief returned with | “ K PICKWICK, THE OWL, AND 
twelve large canoes and numerous Indians, THE WAVERLEY PEN ” (clxxxvi. 23, 


and invited the Spaniards to his town, pro- | 80, 103).—The reason for the adoption of the 
mising them food, and whatever was neces- | names is as follows: 


sary. The words he used were Conézx cotoch, 
which in the language of the Indians of the 
present day, means, ‘‘ Come to our town.”’ 
Not understanding the meaning, and suppos- 
ing it was the name of the place, the 
Spaniards called it Point, or Cape Catoche, 
which name it still bears. 





There are two surmises regarding the adop- 
tion of this pleasant-sounding name by Sir 
Walter Scott for the hero in his first novel. 
| The first is that Sir Walter, in investigating 
| the origin of Melrose Abbey, lighted on the 
| fact that the first settlement of the Cistercian 
James SETON-ANDERSON. | Order in England, was at Waverley, near 
; iG at AS : | Farnham. 

OHN HENRY NEWMAN, AND A| {he other is that Sir Walter visited Moor 
PRAYER (clxxxvi. 72).—This is one of | park when collecting material for the “ Life 
the subjects which turn up periodically in | of Swift” and visited Waverley Abbey which 

the press. Until about 1924 Mowbrays had 


t , ‘2! is in the neighbourhood. 
published the prayer on a card, in archaic “Owl” be dated with. Minees 
spelling and with the heading ‘‘ A Sixteenth , vs ase OW ine m oI y h ld a 
Century Prayer.’’ Then a correspondence in | the god of wisdom. me. pp. a ae 
The Times convinced me that there was not | this pen! 
sufficient evidence of its medieval or sixteenth- | ‘‘ Pickwick’’ from the ‘ Pickwick Papers,’ 
century origin to justify this, and since that | Dickens would probably take this name from 
time or shortly after we have published it | the village of Pickwick in Wiltshire, one of 
only in modern spelling and without any indi- | the districts in the South of England he knew 
cation of its date or authorship. Therefore | well, 
the card headed ‘“‘A Sixteenth Century The above pens were named by my grand- 
Prayer’ to which S. C. P. refers must be a | father in the sixties of the last century. 
remnant of some old stock. 
It may be worth while to recall that when (Macniven & Cameron Lid.) 
the matter came up oes ieee The Times in [Messrs. Macniven & Cameron were so kind ‘as 
1935 Mr. L. Pearsall Smith pointed out that | to send us a box of the Owl pens, and another 
the use of over, meaning “ gone by,’’ and busy | of the Pickwick. With the Waverley we were 
as applied to times or places, and of lengthen | @lready familiar—Ep.] 
as an intransitive verb, all date from the ; ee b 
eighteenth or late seventeenth-century and| 1 have in my vege ig hal f ao 
therefore preclude the possibility of Bishop tradesman’s token, the rape * “itt tu 
Andrewes’ authorship, still more of the | On the face is a portrait of George Del 
medieval origin which some have ascribed to | date 1770, and the words ‘ Georgius il - 
the prayer. . Gratia,’’ while on the reverse side is the 
Gorpon CrossE ae a hig Pag Maggs _ 
hai Are The Best. averley, Nile, Pickwick, 
Se 0 che Te SNE TY Owl, Hindoo Pens. They come as a boon and 
fiSSEX AS A CHRISTIAN NAME (clxxxv. | blessing to men.’’ The names of the pens are 
4 261, 327, 358).—I have to thank the | enclosed in a shield, surmounted by a crown. 
correspondents for their replies to my query | I have always understood that this token 
under this heading. Unfortunately I find | belonged to my great-grandfather. 
myself as far off as ever from satisfying my The above may shed some light on the ques- 
curiosity as to the reason for the original | tion propounded in the first place by P.O. W. 
bestowal of the name. Since sending in my | I shall be pleased to lend him this token if 


| ‘“ Waverley”’ from the Waverley novels. 
| 
| 





WAVERLEY CAMERON. 
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he wishes to examine it. 
SamvueEt J. Looker. 


SAINT AS PROTECTION AGAINST 

FIRE (clxxxvi. 72, 99).—Perhaps the 
saint was St. Agatha, whose day is observed 
on5 February. One of the Homilies put forth 
in 1562 was ‘ Against Peril of Idolatory’; 
it has a passage about tutelary saints, in the 
course of which it is remarked that ‘‘ instead 
of Vulcan and Vesta, the Gentiles’ gods of 
the fire, our men have placed St. Agatha, and 
made letters on her day for to quench fire 
with ’’ (p. 236 of the edition published by the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
in 1864). At p. 60 of the same volume, in 
the Third Part of the Sermon of Good Works, 
‘let us rehearse,’’ says the writer, ‘‘ some 
other kinds of papistical superstitions and 
abuses, as of Beads, of Lady Psalters and 
Rosaries, of Fifteen Os, of St. Bernard’s 
Verses, of St. Agathe’s (sic) Letters, of Pur- 
gatory, of Masses Satisfactory,” etc. 

R. Chambers’s ‘ Book of Days,’ published 
in 1864, in its article on Michaelmas Day 
(ii, 387-390) has a great deal to say on the 
connexion of particular saints with certain 
countries, cities, places, callings, diseases, 
and dangers. From ‘‘a whimsical satire of 
the sixteenth century’ it prints a long ex- 
tract about ‘‘ medicating saints,’’ which 
concludes with the couplet : 

St. Agatha defends the house from fire and fearful 
flame, 
But when it burns, 
quench the same. 
St. Agatha, so we are told in the same article, 
also presided over nurses and over valleys. 
She was a virgin martyred at Catana (now 
Catania) in Sicily, in the Decian (a.p. 251) 
or Diocletian (A.D. 303-5) persecution by being 
rolled naked over live coals mixed with 
potsherds (Smith and Wace, ‘ Dictionary of 
Christian Biography,’ 1877). There was there- 
fore in her case some apparent connexion 
between the manner of her death and the 
special danger against which her “‘ letters ’’ 
were held to be a charm. 

It was different with St. Florian, whose 
day falls on 4 May. He was martyred in 
the Diocletian persecution at Lorch (the 
Roman Lauriacum, or Laureacum) in Upper 
Austria, near the junction of the river Enns 
with the Danube, east of Linz. | He was 
“princeps officiorum ’’ when called upon to 
sacrifice, and for refusing was thrown into 
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the Enns with a stone tied about his neck 
(Smith and Wace, ‘ Dictionary of Christian 
Biography,’ 1880). His death therefore asso- 
ciates him with the element which is used 
im putting out fires. Meyer’s ‘ Konversa- 
tionslexikon’ (1889) tells us -that Florian 
served in the Roman army, and that he is 
said to have been buried where now stands 
the Augustinian priory of St. Florian. ‘“ In 
Austria and South Germany he is invoked 
especially when there is danger of fire.”’ 


L. R. M. Srracwan. 


Birmingham. 


The saint whose image was seen by Mr. 
STEER was probably St. Barbara. An account 
of her life, with bibliography, by Mgr. J. P. 
Kirsch may be seen in the ‘ Catholic Encyclo- 
paedia’ in the article under her name. It is 
there stated that she ‘‘ probably” came to 


.be regarded as the patron saint to be invoked 


in time of danger from thunderstorm or fire 
for the, to me improbable, reason that 
according to a legend her father had been 
struck by lightning. It is incorrect, however, 
to speak of the metal plaque with its image 
of the saint as a ‘‘charm.’’ A charm is 
supposed to avert evil or bring prosperity 
by some inherent efficacy of its own. Those 
who have devotion to a saint do not imagine 
the image of the saint to have any such 
inherent efficacy, any more than the picture 
of a dear friend or relative. The image is a 
reminder of one whom they believe to have 


in armour all doth Florian | the power, of helping them; and its public 


display in a house is a symbol of the building 
and its inmates having been placed under 
the protection of the saint it represents. 


Epmunp F. Sutctirrs, s.J. 


(jARIBALDI'S CURSE (clxxxvi. 51).—The 
ceremony of presentation of the sword 
and address took place at Shields on 11 April 
1854, the day before the ship ‘‘ Common- 
wealth ”’ sailed from the Tyne, Joseph Cowen 
in making the presentation said that the 
sword had been purchased by the pennies of 
some hundreds of working men, and each 
penny represented a heart which beat true 
to European freedom. Garibaldi’s curse is to 
be found in a letter sent to Joseph Cowen just 
before the ship sailed, and can be found in 
full in Major Jones’ ‘ Life and Speeches of 
Joseph Cowen, M.P.’, published 1885. 
W. Hayter. 
An old Garibaldian, one of the famous 
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thousand of Marsala who effected the Con- 
quest of Sicily states that his great chief in 
all his Italian battles constantly carried the 
weapon. 





Wapbimar. 


MITH, JOSEPH (‘‘CONSUL’’), 1674- 

1770 (clxxxvi. 72).—The opening words 

of my query should have read “‘ The ‘ D.N.B.’ 
gives no information.” 

I have since found confirmation of Smith’s 
first marriage. In the Old Protestant Ceme- 
tery near San Niccolo del Lido, Venice, is a 
monument to his first wife, in which he gives 
her name as ‘“‘ Catharine Tofts,’’ and des- 
cribes her as his incomparable wife; she died 
in 1756. 

The text of the. inscription is given in 
Miscellanea Genealogica and Heraldica, 2nd 


Ser. i, at p. 347. 


Accompanying the inscription are repro-¢ 


ductions of two bookplates, Smith’s and that 
of John Murray, the brother of his second 
wife. 

Smith’s coat is given as argent, 


of the field : the crest is a hand habited chequy 
argent and vert holding three arrows. This 
bears a close resemblance to a coat of Smith 
given in Burke—argent two chevrons sable on 
each three fleurs-de-lis or, on a chief azure a 
lion passant of the third, on the shoulder a 
lozenge gules: Crest. A hand proper habited 
chequy argent and azure holding three arrows, 
two in saltire and one in pale or, feathered 
argent. 

In Funtington church, Sussex, is a painted 
wooden tablet to Richard Smyth, of Dens- 
worth, who died 5 Dec. 1671, in his 40th 
year. The arms on the tablet I read as argent 
two chevrons sable each charged with three 
fleur-de-lys or, on a chief azure a lion passant 
of the field charged on the shoulder with a 
lozenge gules. General Fane Lambarde’s 
reading given in Sussex Arch. Soc. xxiv. at 
p. 204 differs from this. 

Murray's bookplate gives for his arms 
azure, within a double tressure flory counter- 
flory, or three mullets argent, impaling gules 
a bend ermine on a canton or a lion’s head 
erased gules charged with a bend ermine. 
The impaled coat seems to be intended for 
Milbanke, and may prove a clue to Murray’s 
identity. 

J. B. WuitTmore. 





two chev- | 
rons sable, each charged with three fleur-de- | 
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* () GOD! IF THERE BE A GOD...” 
(clxxxvi. 73).—Dr. William King, in 
his ‘ Anecdotes,’ tells of a dinner party in 
1715 during which there was a jocular dispute 
about short prayers. ‘‘ Sir William Wynd- 
ham told us that the shortest prayer he had 
ever heard was the prayer of a common 
soldier just before the battle of Blenheim 
‘““O God, if there be a God, save my soul, if 
I have a soul!’ This was followed by 4 
general laugh. . . Atterbury, seeming to join 
in the conversation, and applying himself té 
Sir William Wyndham, said, ‘‘ Your prayer 
Sir William, is indeed very short; but I 
remember another as short, but a much better, 
offered up likewise by a poor soldier in the 
same circumstances, ‘O God, if in the day of 
battle I forget thee, do not thou forget me.’” 
This, as Atterbury pronounced it with his 
usual grace and dignity, was a very gentle 
and polite reproof, and was immediately felt 
by the whole company. 
The first prayer is given from Newman by 
0.D.Q.; the second, which has been ascribed 
to Lord Lindsay before Edgehill, is ignored. 


Ricwarp Hussey. 


SEND THE FOOL FURTHER (clxxxvi. 24, 

78).—Some of the things I have heard of 
unsuspecting people being sent for are: A 
putting-on plane, an ounce of hob-nail' seed, 
half a pound of elbow grease and a long stand, 
In the case of the last of these it is an under- 
stood thing that the recipient of the message 
keeps the messenger standing for some time 
while he pretends to look for ‘the piece of 
apparatus concerned, and then tells him that 
he has had a long stand. 

F. T. W. 


(From ‘ American N. & Q.’, December, 1943.) 


The classic sleeveless errands of the theatre 
are two: in the mechanical department, the 
deck hands send the property boy for the 
‘““ key to the curtain ’’; and among the actors, 
the amateur is despatched to the drug store 
for a “box of wrinkles’’ for the character 
man. 

With photographers it’s the ‘‘ negative 
stretcher ’’’; in commercial art studios, the 
‘* paper stretcher ’’ or even a “‘ tube of white 
lampblack.”’ In the carriage factory, about 
1910, they had similar jests about putty and 
sandpaper, but both elude me now. 


: TIFFANY THAYER. 
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About twenty years ago—and maybe even 
now—the motion picture houses in Roxbury, 
Massachusetts, used to subject their new em- 
ployees (male) to a series of earthy indigni- 
ties. In the least Rabelaisian of these the 
excited old-timer would corner the innocent, 
just.about five minutes before curtain time, 
and explain that ‘‘ we can’t start the show. 
Lost the key to the curtain. Run like hell 
and borrow the Franklin’s!’’ The novice 
would trot off to the Franklin, only to be told 
that the Niagara had just borrowed it .. . 
off to the Niagara where he would learn that 
it had been passed on to the Eagle .. . and 
the Eagle would (in a manner of speaking) 
yawn and explain that it had been returned 
to the Franklin. I remember one boy who 
showed up at the movie house in which I 
worked completely tuckered out and almost in 
tears, just as the show was breaking. Occa- 
sionally the Franklin would vary the process 
by giving the lad a huge chunk of waste 
metal to be dutifully delivered to the parent 
house, 

One of the machine-shop objects that has 
not, I think, been mentioned is the bucket 
of steam stall. 

J. B. 


RUSSELS SPROUTS (clxxxvi. 51).— 
This inquiry confirms my suspicion that 
this vegetable is unknown in America at 
present, though why is not easy to explain. 
It would be quite simple to convey seeds there 
and propagate this popular member of the 
brassica family. 

During recent months I noticed group after 
group of U.S.A. soldiers standing outside 
greengrocer’s shops and discussing various 
foods, especially brussels sprouts. 


Wm. Jaccarp. 


My wife quotes Mary Byron’s ‘ Vegetable 
Book,’ ‘‘ cabbage, kail, colewort, or by what- 
ever name it goes, is a vegetable of great 
antiquity in Europe. Its name is derived 
from the Latin Caulis capitatus, caulis, a 
stem, and caput, a head; and hence cauli- 
flower and all the other English names. Cab- 
bages and all their tribe, borecole, broccoli, 
brussels sprouts, kohl-rabi, savoys, etc. . . . 
the cabbage itself is a wild native British 
plant; the others have been artificially 
developed by long culture into England 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies,”’ 





In spite of its name it i|brussels sprouts] 
is a native of Britain (Hammerton). 


WavDIMaR. 


These are little grown in the U.S.A. because 
so much hard labour is needed in gathering 
and in preparing them for market; some, 
however, are grown commercially on Long 
Island, New York. 


Sayar. 


HAKESPEARE AND THE BACON- 
IANS (clxxxv. 104; clxxxvi. 27).—In 
reply to Mr. R. L. Eacte, I have never 
referred to the opinions of Bacon and Shake- 
speare. In our present state of knowledge we 
are able to state when Bacon was right or 
wrong, and when Shakespeare was right or 
wrong, about some particular popular fal- 
lacy. It is not a matter of opinion, but of 
fact. E.g., both Bacon and Shakespeare 
stated that the moon had some effect on 
lunatics. This is not a fact. 

Bacon mentions any particular fallacy once 
and once only, whereas Shakespeare seems to 
revel in them and repeats several many times. 
Never once is he right about a fallacy at one 
place and wrong about it at another place or 
date, which I suppose Mr. EaGte means by 
‘altering their opinions.’’ Neither Bacon 
nor Shakespeare “altered his opinion ”’ 
about any of the popular fallacies. This also 
being a fact, I fail to see what any date has 
to do with the matter. 


A. S. E. AckKERMANN. 
The facts contributed by A. S. E. AckER- 
MANN are most interesting. My own opinion 
on this matter is well expressed in Sir Fred- 
erick Pollock’s epigram: ‘‘ He that would 
Bacon place where Shakespeare sits, Must 
have unbaken brains, or shaken wits.”’ If, 
however, arguments are needed I would sug- 
gest appealing to the vocabulary. The Oxford 
Dictionary records a great many words which 
are first found in Shakespeare, and were, 
most probably, introduced by him. For 
instance: belock, bemad, ensky, ensnare, 
injoint, inscroll, outdwell, outfrown, over- 
glance, overname, etc. There are also a num- 
ber of words which are first recorded from 
Bacon, but these are generally terms taken 
over from Latin, and are.strikingly different 
from the Shakespearean ones. Circumfer, con- 
flation, dulcoration, lapidification, etc., may 
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be quoted. Abbott on the title page of his 
Johannine Vocabulary, quotes from Ben 
Jonson’s Sylva ‘‘ Oratio imago animi, Lan- 
guage most shows a man.’’ If this is right, 
we have here a criterion by which the Bacon- 
ian theory may be tested. 

J. D. R. 


As comment was invited, I venture to remark 
that Bacon, being a scientist, spoke for him- 
self, whereas the dramatist makes his charac- 
ters speak for themselves. Hence Bacon was 
generally right and the unscientific people 
generally wrong. Even if the analysis were 
limited to the poems, we know that poets, 
though often able to write good sense in prose, 
are in their verses apt to make use of any 
material that strikes them as appropriate, 
without stopping to consider whether it is 
scientifically correct. They will permit them- 
selves to write 

The white moon is setting behind the white wave, 
and 

Beyond the sea-plunge of the evening star, 


and their works tend equally to perpetuate 
the once-popular fallacy of ‘‘ sunrise.”’ 


We 


YHE MUFFIN-MAN (clxxxvi. 50).—Like 
Curious, I well remember the muffin-man 
passing swiftly and stealthily along the street 
on a Sunday afternoon, overshadowed by the 
tray on his head, and tolling a dismal note 
upon his bell. Looking neither to the right 
nor to the left, he had to be waylaid by any 
householder who might crave for his delica- 
cies, and he parted with them reluctantly. 

A figure, I used to think, which might well 
have stepped out of ‘The Hunting of the 
Snark.’ 

There was an organisation connected with 
the trade, for about forty years ago I used 
regularly to pass a small shop in Portland 
Town which in the end I learned was devoted 
to the manufacture of muffins. Up to a certain 
height, the windows were painted black, no 
doubt to conceal the mysteries of muffin- 
baking from the vulgar gaze, but through the 
upper part one could see a broad shelf running 
.round the shop, upon which reposed in serried 
ranks the wooden trays, each covered with its 
green baize cloth, and the handbells which are 
or were the regalia of the brotherhood. It 
seemed that those” professing or oe to 
be colporteurs of muffins were supplied with 


| Sik 


| Michel 


so many dozen of the article, together with 
the loan of tray, cloth and bell, for which 
they deposited the sum of five shillings. This 
was returned when the impedimenta were 
brought back in good order. 


J. D. Ayiwarp. 


The pleasant tinkle of the crumpet supply 
bell could be heard every Sunday afternoon 
in winter until just before the present war 
began, in the Hammersmith district, where I 
frequently bought some. Then came a 
Government Order, forbidding all bells and 
loud cries. But I think the custom will sur. 
vive the Nazi epidemic, for a ready sale 
always rewarded the Sunday baker. 

Wa. Jaccarp. 


The muffin-man was abolished by law, osten- 
sibly, because of the noise of his bell, although 
he never frequented business streets ; the real 
objection may have been that he paid no rates 
as the pastrycook had to do. 

Sayar. 


THOMAS SETON (clxxxvi. 72).—In 
‘Les Ecossais en France,’ Francisque- 
remarks three brief references in 
French archives to: 

(i) ‘Thomas de Seton, escuier du_ pays 
d’Escosse’’ (1419); (ii) ‘‘ Thomas Ston, 
Escossoys, cappitaine de gens d’armes ”’; and 
(iii) ‘‘ Maston Seton, escuier d’Escosse” 
(1493), who appears also to have been the 
‘‘ messire Thomas Siccon ’”’ chronicled among 
the slain at the battle of Crevant (1423) 
which with Verneuil (1424), was so fatal to 
the Scots in the French service. A note adds 
that ‘‘ Thomas Ston, seigneur de Langeais, 
mal & propos appelé chevalier anglais dans 
l’ Histoire genealogique et chronologique de la 
maison royale de France, t.v, p. 381, avait 
épousé, avant 1422, Isabeau Goyon, veuve de 
Pierre d’Ambojse, vicomte de Thouars, 
laquelle se remaria, l’an 1435, & Geoffroy de 
Tremereuc.”’ 

A. Sperr Gray. 


Some BLUNDERS OF CELEBRATED 

AUTHORS (clxxxvi. 57, 75, 98).—With 
Matthew Arnold’s series of inaccuracies about 
the Church of Brou may be coupled an allega- 
tion by Balzac that Scott made a similar error 
regarding a castle. I have not the French 
text at hand but in a translation of ‘ Maitre 
Cornélius’ by Balzac the following passage 
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* In spite of the singular fancy which possessed the 
author of ‘ Quentin Durward’ to place the royal 
castle of Plessis-lez-Tours upon a height, we must 
content ourselves by leaving it where it really was, 
namely, on low Jand, protected on either side by 
the Cher and the Loire. 

I am not sure, however, that the criticism 
is strictly fair. At the beginning of the third 
chapter of ‘ Quentin Durward’ the ground is 
described as rising to the castle ‘‘ though by 
a very gentle elevation.’’ 

A. Sperr Gray. 


ORD GREY OF FALLODON (clxxxvi. 

73).—Some twenty years ago I possessed 

a book, then recently published, entitled ‘ The 

Diary of Opal Whiteley,’ with an introduc- 
tion by Viscount Grey of Fallodon. 

This book was of a somewhat naive charac- 
ter and purported to be written (if I remember 
aright) by an orphan girl in America, of an 
uneducated sort. It was partly a nature 
diary. Its characteristic quality of curiously 
simple observation and comment, probably 
endeared it to Lord Grey, whose own nature 
studies were so unfeigned and excellent. One 
or two of the more sophisticated reviewers 
were a little dubious as to ‘its genesis, and 
hinted that it might be a fake. I thought 
myself that it was perfectly genuine and very 
attractive. I have no doubt whatever that 
this diary is the book concerning which 
Montca Park asks for information. 


SamvuE. J. Looker. 


ISH: BRAIN FOOD (clxxxvi. 24).—There 

is enough phosphoric matter in fish to 
make jt shine in the dark, when sufficiently 
ancient and fish-like. Whether this is native 
to the creature or consists of marine animal- 
culae absorbed by it does not seem to signify 
in the present case. Our brains also contain, 
I believe, a considerable proportion of phos- 
phorus, and the ‘“‘ fish for thinking ’’ theory 
may owe something to an aphorism emitted 
by a nineteenth-century German physicist 
whose name eludes me: “‘ Kein phosphor, 
kein Gedank.”” This does not imply that ideas 
result from eating fish. The advantage of a 
fish diet to brain-workers lies in its. being 
easily digested. 

W. W. G. 


(From ‘ American N. & Q.’, December, 1943.) 


_ Thave examined a fair amount of material 
in this field, and find not even a-hint of the 
origin ef the superstition that fish makes for 








braininess. I do find hospital records as far 
back as the ’eighties indicating a freedom, 
among fishermen and their families, from cer- 
tain ailments (and a lesser susceptibility to 
certain diseases). And it can, evidently, be 
assumed that fishermen and their folk eat 
more fish regularly than do people in other 
occupations (see* John Davy’s ‘ Physiological 
Researches ’), 

W. O. Atwater, in his ‘‘ Report of Progress 
of an Investigation of the Chemical Composi- 
tion and Economic Values of Fish and Inver- 
tebrates Used for Food’’ (U.S. Commission 
of Fish and Fisheries, Report of the Com- 
missioner, 1880, Appendix D, xi, p. 267), 
states that so far as present analyses are con- 
cerned, the percentages of phosphorus found 
in the flesh of most fish are not larger than 
those found in the flesh of other animals used 
for food. It is, however, ‘‘ very improbable, 
yet within the range of possibility’ that a 
more complete experimentation might reveal 
a smaller proportion of phosphorous in meats 
than in fish. But, he quickly adds, that in 
itself contributes nothing to a proof of the 
point at issue. For such matters as the 
nourishment of the brain, the source of in- 
tellectual enery, etc., are still too elusive and 
too ‘‘ abstruse ’’ for any immediate solution 
‘‘in the present condition of our knowledge.’ 


D. B. 


EETING EYEBROWS (clxxxv. 41; 

clxxxvi. 77).—The popular significance 
of this facial feature in mid-Welsh folk- 
belief was an item in an article by R. U. 
Sayce in ‘ Montgomeryshire Collections,’ vol. 
xlvi, part II (1940), p. 183. Summary: 
‘* Deceitfulness ’’ in seven places, including 
Newtown ; ‘‘ lack of intelligence,”’ ‘‘ slyness,”’ 
‘‘ untrustworthiness,’’ ‘‘ inconsistency in 
occupation,’’ ‘‘a murderer,’’ all from New- 
town; elsewhere, ‘‘ will not travel far,” 
‘‘ bad-tempered,’’ and ‘‘ eyebrows meet, tem- 
per sweet.’’ What I should have expected, 
‘* sign of a witch,’”’ was not mentioned—per- 
haps for diplomatic reasons. 

W..W.G:; 


LINKS WITH THE PAST (clxxxvi. 71).— 

Two remarkable catenae are mentioned by 
the late Earl of Midleton, K.P., in chap. 
xxiv of his memoirs, ‘ Records and Reactions’ 
(John Murray, 1939). Firstly, concerning 
Lord Russel], the ex-Prime Minister, who, 
following a luncheon party at Peper Harow 
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in the early ’seventies, said in parting from 
his host: ‘‘ Don’t forget, my boy, to tell your 
grandchildren you have helped on a man with 
his coat who lunched with Wellington at 
Torres Vedras and dined with Napoleon in 
Elba ’’; and secondly, concerning Lord Love- 
lace, for forty years Lord Lieutenant of 
Surrey, who was born in 1805; when five years 
old in 1810, the Lord Onslow of that day, then 
an old man, made the boy write down: ‘‘ To- 
day I saw Lord Onslow who dined with 
centinel (sic) at execution of Charles I.’’ The 
*‘ centinel,’’ whose name was Augustin, lived 
to 103, and was—says Earl Midleton—buried 
in Merrow churchyard. 
L. R. B. Wurre. 


IGEONS’ MILK (s.v. ‘Send the Fool 
Further’ (clxxxvi. 78).—In a broad- 
cast on 11 Jan. 1941, I said: ‘‘ Mention of 
feeding gives me a chance to refer to ‘ Pigeons’ 
Milk.’ This, like a left-handed spanner or 
strap oil, is generally taken by people who 
meet me for the first time as a hoax, but 
actually pigeons’ milk does exist. It is the 
thick milky fluid secreted in the crop for 
about seven days after the young have 
hatched. Strangely enough, the glandular 
extract that increases the flow of milk in cows 
and other mammals also increases the flow of 
pigeons’ milk, and pigeons are being used in 
tests of the reliability of this particular 
extract.”’ 
The result was for me rather alarming, as 
I had enquiries from every part of the 
country, and bets were made as to whether or 
not pigeons’ milk did exist: a valuable stake 
in wartime as a barrel of beer depended on 
the result. 
W. H. Osman. 


BACCO STOPPER (clxxxvi. 23, 77).— 

The last of these that I have seen formed 
part of a little pocket instrument formerly 
given away with every Peterson patent pipe. 
' A prodder, a scraper and a stopper, all about 
three inches long, moved on a common hinge 
like the arms of a semaphore. The stopper 
resembled a sixpenny piece at the end of a 
slender rod. It was ‘‘ worth while’’ in that 
it obviated the scorched finger-tip. 


W, WEG. 


These were attractively carved in wood: 
squirrels, a greyhound and hare, and a figure 
of Shakespeare being among the eighteenth- 
century designs known, while there is a seven- 











teenth-century one of the figure of the infant 
Bacchus, made from boxwood and with silver 
mounts. They were presumably used for 
pressing down the tobacco in the pipe. 


SHEELAH RuGGLeEs-BriseE, 


CHILLES AND THE TORTOISE 

(clxxxvi. 79).—W. W. G. will find the 

‘* exploded remains among ’’ my book ‘ Scien. 

tific Paradoxes and Problems,’ published in 
1925, p. 66, and long out of print. 


A. S. E. AcKERMANNY. 


“\TO PRIDE OF ANCESTRY OR HOPEOF 

POSTERITY” (clxxxv. 51).—It was said 
of mules, I think, by Mommsen, the historian 
who died in 1903; your reader should look 
up the correspondence in T'he Times headed 
‘*“ Governments and Mules’’ in August 1931 
Gibson Bowles used the expression in Par. 
liament in the ’nineties; and Sir Stafford 
Cripps applied it in August 1931 to the newly- 
formed National Government. 

Sayan. 


ICTORIA STATION, LONDON (elxxxy. 
381; clxxxvi. 55).—In early documents 
the name of the station was given as “ Vic 
toria (Pimlico)’’ or ‘“‘ Victoria Station, 
Pimlico.’’ I recollect certain tickets being 
printed ‘‘ Victoria (Pimlico)” and other 
‘Victoria (Pim.)”’ up to about 1914, but 
the official title of the owning company 
remained Victoria Station and Pimlico Rail- 
way up to the end of 1922. 
H. V. Bortey. 


BEAUTY (clxxxvi. 73).—Hume in Essay 2 

(1742) said ‘‘ Beauty in things exists in 
the mind which contemplates them.’’ Much 
the same thing was said subsequently by T. L. 
Peacock in ‘Nightmare Abbey’ (1818), by 
Lord Lytton in ‘ Zanoni ’ (1842), and by Mrs. 
Hungerford in ‘ Molly Bawn’ (1878), where 
it appears as a quotation: ‘‘ Beauty is in the 
eye of the beholder.’’ 

Henry ALFORD. 


OOKS WRITTEN IN PRISON (clxxxv. 
396).—To the long list must be added, the 
Rev. R. Park reminds us, Horne Tooke’s 
‘Letter to Mr. Dunning, on the English 
particle’ (1778), which Coleridge said 
(Table Talk, 7 May 1830) contains “all 
that is worth anything (and that is but little) 
in ‘The Diversions of Purley.’ ”’ ois 
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The Library. | 


A Bibliography of Sir Walter Scott 1792- 
1940. By James Clarkson Corson (Oliver 
and Boyd. 32s.). 


“MHIS is not a bibliography of editions of 
Scott’s works but a bibliography of 
books and articles about Scott and about his 
writings.”” That is, it is a bibliography in 
the old-fashioned meaning of the term. The 
ambiguity is unfortunate; a librarian order- 
ing this book without having read a review 
of it probably did so in the belief that it 
is just what it is not. Cannot our biblio- 
graphers of both schools. ‘‘ get together ’’ and 
agree on some distinction even if it must be 
purely conventional?  ‘‘ Descriptive biblio- 
graphy ’’ has been suggested for the biblio- 
graphy which describes an author’s works 
and (in especial) their physica] constitution. 
Doubtless other suggestions have been made. 
Incidentally, of course, Dr. Corson’s book 
does comprehend a list of Scott’s works, be- 
cause nearly all of them were reviewed at the 
time and have been discussed since. Valuable 
information is given—e.g. dates of composi- 
tion and publication—and these can be found 
by reference to a full index. But, equally of 
course, the arrangement is not what it would 
be in a book of the other kind, and there are 
no collations. 

Dr. Corson in a judicious preface sets 
forth the plan of his work. The huge bulk 
and the baffling complexity of the subject 
have met their match in his chalcenterous 
industry; in the event he has printed (in 
over 400 pages) only half of his accumulated 
entries. This was necessary to save space (a 
good deal of which we suggest below that he 
might have saved otherwise). The list of 
topics eschewed is formidable, beginning with 
books which Scott did not write and proceed- 
ing, through dramatisations, pictorial illus- 
tration, and parodies, to eponymous monu- 
ments and clubs. When this was done the 
residue was still excessive; but Dr. Corson 
had a better reason than mere economy for 
selecting from his material. One of the most 
weful things a bibliographer can do is to save 
students the necessity of tracing and reading 
worthless articles. This he can do either by 
silence or by mentioning an article and saying 
it is worthless Dr. Corson has used both 
methods, and seems to have used them well. 








Thus he rightly includes all contemporary 





notices, which, however bad, have an impor- 
tance as reflecting contemporary opinion and 
the formation of taste. Other matter he has 
included because, as he says, ‘‘it might be 
looked for,’’ but has included only to reject 
in a brief note. These notes are the most 
pungent and readable part of a book disin- 
guished throughout by stern self-effacement. 

It may be hoped that this book, with other 
valuable work on Scott that has been in our 
time so appropriately done in Scott’s own 
city and library, may prepare,the way for the 
grand assault that has been too long delayed. 
It is hardly an exaggeration to say that there 
is no critical edition of 'the Waverley Novels. 
This is work for a team; but Scotland has 
the requisite talent, and her universities are 
competent to train any necessary recruits. 

The arrangement of the work is carefully 
planned but not everywhere so. skilfully exe- 
cuted, It is divided into four main parts 
(I-IV): Bibliographical, Biographical, Lite- 
rary, and Literary-Biographical. Part III, 
Literary, is subdivided into sections I-VIII; 
and of these section IV, The Waverley 
Novels, has two sub-sections, I-II. If any 
effective use were made of this articulation in 
the body of the book, the multiplication of 
roman capitals might produce unhappy am- 
biguities. In fact, hardly any such use is 
made of it. Thus the (separate) Waverleys 
are (rightly) treated in chronological order, 
with sub-headings, e.g. (a) Contemporary 
Reviews. The headlines might have been 
somewhat thus: (left): III Literary; IV 
Waverley Novels. (Right): 2 Separate 
Novels; Waverley 1814. Instead we have on 
both sides (pp. 198-9) ‘Waverley’ (275) 
‘Tales of My Landlord: Fourth Series ’— 
which is worthless unless you already know: 
the order of the novels. 

Too often the arrangement is alphabetical. 
Thus a list of ten contemporary reviews of 
Waverley begins with the Antijacobin for 
September 1814, and ends with the Scots 
Magazine for July 1814. A chronological 
order would have shown in a useful way the 
growth of the attribution to Scott. 

Precious space is wasted by vain repetition. 
Thus precise references are given to ten re- 
views of the ‘Lay,’ eg., the Scots Maga- 
zine, vol. Ixvii (January 1805), pp. 37-45. 
Review of The Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
This might have been reduced to ‘‘ Scots Mag. 
Jan. ’05, 67, pp. 37-45.”” And since we know 
we are reading a list of reviews of the ‘ Lay,’ 
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it is surely absurd to add ‘ Scott’s Lay of the 
Last Minstrel’ (or a similar formula) ten 
times over. ‘So (No. 91) in the list of the 
reviews, in the Observer, of Sir Herbert Grier- 
son’s edition of the Letters, the reviewer’s 
name, Dame Una Pope-Hennessy, is given 
seven times. 

These methodological exactitudes do not 
seriously affect the merits and value of Dr. 
Corson’s work, which are substantial. We 
labour them because they are of great and 
increasing practical importance. 


Transactions of the East Herts Archeological 
Society. Vol. xi, Part II. (Hertford. 
Stephen Austin.) 


T ego in Arcadia vizi: to at least one 
reader the sight of the above title brings 
back, like the taste of the little cakes in Du 
cété de chez Swann, a whole vanished frag- 
rant scene. Some of the happiest days of an 
Edwardian boyhood were spent when the 
E.H.A.S. went on leisurely pilgrimage 
through the gentle Hertfordshire country- 
side. Motors were few in those days and the 
main body of the caravan was a long line of 
wagonettes and governess-carts, upon whose 
flanks swarmed an auxiliary cavalry of dusty 
bicyclists. From vaguely Roman site to toy- 
spired village church, from mouldering 
abbey-wall to stoutly-built columbarium (in 
the vernacular ‘‘ pigeon-dove’us ’’) we went: 
at every halt learned men read learned 
papers; and if in cushioned pew or daisied 
mead one dozed a little, it was with the 
comforting assurance that one would be able 
to read it all in the Transactions. 

Times have changed: though the volume of 
Transactions before us is every whit as good 
as its predecessors of forty years ago, though 
now as then its most learned articles are 
signed by one of the great archeological 
dynasty of Andrews, not one of them can have 
been delivered to an extrafaraneous audience. 
Let the strange adjective be allowed in this 
instance: et Cowper in Herudfordia vizit. 
Here is very much to delight those who love 
the happy though historic county of Hert- 
fordshiree Mr. H. C. Anprews writes 
learnedly of its brasses and in another place 
proves that the Dimsdale collection of Herts 
drawings so long ascribed to the Tewin school- 
master Pridmore was in reality made by 





H. G. Oldfield for John Meyrick, father: 
the famous collector of armour. This coll 
tion was till recently housed at that deli 
ful little museum in Bull Plain, Hertfop 
for which the Andrews family have done” 
much. a 
Much information and not a little am 
ment may be gained from Mr. L. H. Cua 
BERS’s paper on Chipping Barnet, a town 
once addicted, like Bruges, to bell-ringing 
beer-drinking on every possible occasion. | 
his transcript of its parish accounts one 
read of strange disbursements (‘‘ 1710—Giy 
to 4 soldgers and a great bellied woman, 2g) 
and note strange spellings (‘‘ 1713—Given 
the Ringers being her Majestys Afsention| 
the Crown, 6s. 8d.’’); one may wonder 
Henry Freejohn was paid but 3s. in 17684 
“a Qr. Keeping the Boys still an 
while some years later it cost a whole Qs, 
‘for afsistance to put Two Men into fie 
Cage ’’; one may shed a tear for poor Suga 
Chapman (‘‘1771—Nursing her Basta 
Child a month they having the Itch, 108." 
One reads on 216 that Thundridge 
Church is ‘‘entirely demolished.” It is @ 
be hoped that its picturesque tower Je. 
remains: only a few years ago it was stil 
standing in that lonely lovely valley of & 
Rib, where one forgets that London is ab 
twenty miles away. 


CORRIGENDA, 

At ante, p. 93, col. 1, line 7, for “* John Vining 
Read, six times mayor of Portsmouth,” fe : 
John Vining Read, grandson of John Vining, ; 
times mayor of Portsmouth. 
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